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II  ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  G-entlemen, 

We  are  met  together  this  evening,  on  one  of  those  important 
and  interesting  occasions,  which  annually  offer  themselves  on 
this  day,  the  1st  October,  in  the  various  Medical  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  this  country.  We  are  met  together,  on  this  new- 
year’s  day  of  medical  chronology,  within  this  venerable  hall, 
surrounded  by  faces  that  remind  us  of  days  gone  by,  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  many  we  respect,  and  beamed  on  by  the 
eyes  of  some  we  love — we  are  met,  I say,  gladdened  by  these 
pleasing  accessories,  to  welcome  into  this  institution  a new 
generation  of  Medical  Students,  and  to  distribute  the  rewards 
of  talent,  industry  and  good  conduct  among  those  who,  having 
completed  their  term  of  pupilage,  sever  with  this  evening’s 
ceremony  their  last  official  connection  with  this  Hospital. 

I crave  your  indulgence  while  I address  myself  more 
especially  to  those,  on  whose  account  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  one  another,  and  to  whom  to-day’s  proceedings 
more  particularly  relate. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  to-day  commence  seriously  the 
study  of  that  profession  which  you  have  chosen,  and  of  which 
I am  proud  to  avow  myself  a member,  I should  wish  to  make 
a few  remarks,  and  to  offer  (what  I am  weak  enough,  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world,  to  believe  I can  offer)  a few  words  of 
good  advice.  This  day  is  to  most  of  you  the  inauguration  of 
a new  career ; on  it  you  throw  off  for  ever  those  irksome 
fetters  of  school  life,  and  escape  probably  from  some  portion 
of  that  parental  control  under  which  you  have  acquired  your 
preliminary  education,  and  have  been  prepared  and  armed  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  life.  You  have  possibly 
commenced  to  chafe  a little  under  that  discipline,  troublesome 
less  from  its  severity  than  from  its  necessity  and  wholesome- 
ness, to  which  you  have  been  subjected ; and  you  look  forward, 
therefore,  with  exaggerated  pleasure  to  that  perfect  freedom 
which  the  enchantress,  anticipation,  paints  in  colours  so  bright, 
so  alluring — so  false ! This  day,  gentlemen,  is  indeed  an  im- 
portant one,  for  you  commence  with  it  a new  era  in  your 
existence  ; and  you  do  right  to  look  forward  buoyantly,  hope- 
fully, pleasurably.  Yet,  ere  you  plunge  into  the  glorious 
unknown  future,  pause  with  me  an  instant  on  the  brink,  and 
cast  a retrospective  glance  on  the  path  which  you  have 
trodden,  for  the  period  of  boyhood  is  not  a useless  one,  and 
the  experiences  it  has  brought  are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 
[Recollect  that  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  been  acquiring 
under  kind,  judicious,  and  Glod  knows  how  deeply  interested 
supervision,  that  knowledge  and  those  habits  which  are  to  be 
the  foundation  and  the  support  of  your  future  lives.  Do  you 
think  the  time  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  these  has  been 
uselessly  spent  ? "Will  you  forget  what  you  have  learnt  ? 
Will  you  kick  away  the  ladder  by  which  you  have  climbed  P 
During  the  earlier  period  of  your  boyhood  you  were  ground- 
ed in  those  essential  and  elementary  forms  of  knowledge, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  so  on,  which  are  so  generally 
acquired,  that  while  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  them 
would  bring  you  no  credit,  ignorance  of  them  would  be  deep 
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disgrace.  They  are  laboriously  acquired  and  easily  retained ; 
yet,  you  may  smile  incredulously,  they  are  sometimes  for- 
gotten. Do  not  you  forget  them ! In  the  later  period  of 
your  school  and  collegiate  days,  you  made  some  progress  in 
literary  and  scientific  attainments.  Perhaps  you  rebelled 
against  their  acquisition,  perhaps  even  now  you  esteem  them 
of  little  value.  But,  recollect  they  have  helped  to  form  your 
mind  and  to  mature  your  judgment.  Do  not  throw  them  aside 
as  useless  lumber ! Prom  the  nursery  upwards  you  have  had 
instilled  into  your  minds,  with  a gentleness  and  efficiency  never 
to  be  surpassed,  those  moral  precepts,  those  Christian  virtues, 
which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  happiness  which  we  can 
look  for  here,  and  of  all  the  bliss  which  we  can  hope  for  here- 
after. Do  nofi  fling  from  you,  do  not  despise,  do  not  even 
disregard  these  teachings ! 

I repeat,  gentlemen,  ere  you  proceed,  gather  together  your 
goods  that  you  may  carry  them  with  you  on  your  journey,  for 
you  will  find  them  useful.  Leave  nothing  behind.  Do  not  in 
your  dream  of  golden  nuggets,  disdain  the  little  capital  which 
is  to  take  you  to  the  diggings  and  provide  you  tools.  Do  not 
vain-gloriously  nerve  yourselves  for  the  coming  struggle  by 
throwing  away  the  weapon  of  knowledge  that  has  been  made 
and  polished  by  so  much  labour ; for,  little  as  you  may  now 
value  it,  knowledge  is  not  so  easily  gained  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  squandered  away,  nor  so  abundant  as  in  the  presumption 
of  ignorance  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  And  do  not,  with  the 
folly  of  early  manhood,  throw  off  the  armour  of  purity  and 
godliness  in  which  the  best  guardian  of  your  early  years  has 
clad  you ; you  will  find  her  lessons  useful  in  many  a time  of 
difficulty,  they  will  carry  you  safe  through  many  a future 
conflict. 

My  first  advice  to  you  then,  on  entering  upon  your  hospital 
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career,  is  to  preserve  religiously  all  those  lessons  of  knowledge 
and  of  good,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  your  previous  life  has 
been  devoted  ; that  on  the  one  hand  they  may  form  a scaffold- 
ing by  the  aid  of  which  a solid  structure  of  learning  may  be 
erected,  and  on  the  other  a lamp  to  guide  your  feet  safely 
through  the  wilderness  of  life  ! 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  future.  In  the  landscape, 
bright  and  glorious  as  it  is,  which  is  unfolding  itself  before 
your  eyes,  there  are  many  perils — many  more  than  in  your 
inexperience  you  wot  of ; and  those  features,  alas,  which  are 
the  chief  sources  of  its  beauty,  are  often  among  the  chief  causes 
of  danger.  Yon  river  has  its  quicksands  and  its  rapids  ; yon 
mountain  is  broken  into  precipices,  the  avalanche  trembles  on 
its  summit ; that  forest  is  the  haunt  of  beasts* of  prey ; these 
scarlet  berries  are  poison.  But  more  dangerous  than  all 
are  the  thoughtless  companions  and  dishonest  guides,  who 
form  picturesque  groups  in  the  foreground ; and  who,  if  you 
yield  yourselves  to  their  allurements,  will  heedlessly  carry 
you  among  dangers  your  own  good  sense  would  have  taught 
you  to  avoid,  or  will  purposely  lead  you  astray,  despoil  and 
ruin  you.  It  is  most  important,  gentlemen,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  your  career,  that  you  should  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  companions.  Coming  probably  from  the  country,  for 
the  first  time  into  the  wilderness  of  this  great  metropolis  f 
solitary,  friendless,  you  are  ready  to  bestow  the  whole  strength 
of  your  friendship  on  the  first  of  your  future  fellow-pupils  with 
whom  you  may  come  into  contact.  The  first  kindly  word  spoken 
to  you  may  arrest  your  yearning  sympathies,  may  fix  your  affec- 
tions, may  determine  your  future  position  in  the  hospital,  and 
influence,  for  evil  or  for  good,  the  whole  of  your  future  course. 
Be  cautious,  I pray  you,  where  the  risk  of  error  is  so  great ! 
You  may  think  it  impertinent  in  me  to  warn  you  as  I do 
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against  evil  companions  ; tlie  subject  is  a trite  one ; there  is 
probably  not  one  among  you  who  would  not  instinctively  recoil 
from  all  direct  contact  with  glaring  vice — from  all  those  who 
carry  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their  foreheads — and,  indeed,  I 
venture  to  assure  you  from  experience,  you  will  have  little 
opportunity  within  these  wralls  of  keeping  aloof,  with  complacent 
virtue,  from  companions  with  whom  in  truth  it  would  be 
almost  an  heroic  effort  to  league  youselves.  No,  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  likely  you’ll  fall  into  traps  baited  with  carrion ! The 
dangers  I chiefly  fear  for  you  are  these ; either,  that  you  may 
light  amongst  a number  of  thoughtless  and  idle  companions, 
who,  without  any  positively  bad  intentions,  may  undermine  the 
not  too  firmly  rooted  principles  of  morality  and  religion  with 
which  you  are  commencing  life,  may  lead  you  to  think  it  manly 
rather  than  otherwise  to  lay  aside  those  habits  of  application 
and  industry  in  which  you  have  been  grounded,  and  may  thus 
cause  you  to  neglect  with  themselves  those  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge  which  now  offer  themselves  to  you ; or, 
that  you  may  find  yourselves  among  a set  of  fellow-students, 
who,  with  more  money  at  their  command  than  you  have  or  can 
^ope  to  have,  indulge  themselves  in  their  hours  of  relaxation 
in  comparatively  expensive  enjoyments,  innocent  enough  in 
themselves  and  to  those  who  can  afford  them,  but  guilty  to  you 
who  have  not  the  means  to  meet  them,  and  yet  with  moral 
cowardice  waste  upon  them  the  little  substance  entrusted  to 
you  by  possibly  needy  parents,  run  into  debt,  incur  responsi- 
bilities, and  finally  perhaps  ruin  your  peace  of  mind,  your 
prospects  and  your  character,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a 
position  which  from  begining  to  end  your  conscience  tells  you 
has  been  utterly,  stupidly  false. 

Hesitate  then,  gentlemen,  before  you  select  your  companions ; 
think  before  you  bestow  your  friendship ; recollect,  it  is  not 
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merely  bad  companions  you  have  to  avoid,  but  unsuitable  com- 
panions. Commence  your  hospital  studies  with  the  thorough 
determination  of  doing  your  duty,  of  acting  uniformly  the  parts 
of  a Christian,  of  a gentleman  and  of  a student  (in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term)  ; reserve  your  friendship  ; and  you  will  in 
good  time  find  yourselves,  without  any  effort  of  your  own, 
drawn  into  the  society  of  those,  whom  community  of  determi- 
nation, thought,  feeling  and  interest  is  guiding  along  the  same 
road  with  yourselves,  and  whose  friendship  therefore  will  be 
congenial,  safe  and  advantageous  for  you. 

It  seems  here  not  altogether  undesirable,  that  I should 
furnish  you  with  some  directions  in  regard  to  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  you  come  to 
this  institution  to  learn ; yet  I confess  I feel  some  little 
embarrassment  in  selecting  an  intermediate  course,  between 
giving  the  mere  general  recommendation  to  work  thoroughly 
to  the  best  of  your  abilities,  and  entering  upon  minute  details 
as  to  how  that  work  may  be  most  efficiently  bestowed.  The 
former  brief  recommendation  may  at  first  sight  appear  quite 
insufficient,  and  yet  I believe  it  is  adequate  for  the  majority  of 
students  ; the  latter  might  seem,  if  carried  out  thoroughly,  tg 
promise  a useful  guide,  yet  I have  observed  that  amongst  the 
best  and  most  successful  students,  so  many  and  so  various 
modes  (as  regards  matters  of  detail)  of  acquiring  and  fixing 
information  have  been  adopted,  that  I suspect  that  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  follow  the  minute  directions  I might  give, 
would  find  them  ere  long  but  useless  incumberances.  Under 
these  circumstances  I shall  limit  the  few  observations  I have 
to  make,  and  direct  them  solely  to  points  that  appear  to  me 
of  real  interest  and  importance. 

In  pursuing  your  hospital  studies,  you  will  discover  that 
there  are  three  modes  in  which  medical  knowledge  is  to  be 
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obtained,  by  lectures,  by  reading  and  by  attendance  in  the 
wards  and  other  equally  practical  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion. I recommend  you  to  neglect  none  of  them  ; for  each  is 
important,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  excellencies,  and  though 
they  are  in  some  measure  distinct,  yet  they  confirm,  illustrate 
and  suppliment  one  another.  Lectures  are  the  bones,  reading 
the  flesh,  and  practical  experience  the  vital  influence,  which 
combine  to  create  the  living  body  of  medical  knowledge,  which 
you  are  some  day  to  take  forth  with  you  into  the  world,  to  aid 
you  in  relieving  the  sufferings  and  diseases  of  your  fellow- 
creatures. 

It  is  a common  assertion  at  the  present  day  that  students  are 
over-burdened  with  lectures  ; that  they  have  so  many  of  these 
discourses  to  attend,  that  their  attention  becomes  distracted, 
their  minds  weary  and  confused  ; that  so  much  time  is  devoted 
thereto,  that  their  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical  informa- 
tion are  mischievously  curtailed.  I admit  this  with  some 
qualification ; there  are,  1 fear,  too  many  lectures  for  students 
to  be  able  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  all  of  them ; but  the 
mischief,  I conceive,  is  not  so  much  that  the  lectures  are  too 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  variety  of  knowledge 
students  are  expected  to  imbibe,  as  that  students  are  required 
to  embrace  a range  of  subjects  too  extensive  for  the  limited 
time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal.  The  fundamental 
error,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  that  the  subjects  are  in  themselves 
too  difficult  or  too  numerous,  but  either  that  too  short  a hospital 
career  is  dedicated  to  their  acquisition,  or  that  from  the  faulty 
system  of  our  schools,  more  than  one  subject,  which  might  better 
have  been  grounded  in  them,  is  left  to  swell  the  already  too 
bulky  list  of  sciences  taught  in  the  period  of  medical  pupilage. 

But  however  that  may  be,  gentlemen,  I advise  you  strongly 
and  earnestly  to  be  constant  and  attentive  attendants  on 
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lectures,  and  to  store  up  carefully  in  your  note  books,  or  better 
in  the  recesses  of  your  minds,  the  facts  and  theories  which  are 
there  explained,  illustrated,  and  impressed.  For  every  different 
branch  of  knowledge,  through  a well-surveyed  and  well-known 
tract  of  country  to  those  who  have  already  explored  it,  is  to 
those  who  enter  upon  it  for  the  first  time  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness, through  which  guidance  is  needed ; and  that  guidance 
lectures  afford.  They  direct  you  through  the  bewildering  maze, 
they  restrain  you  from  losing  yourselves  in  pursuit  of  the  wisps 
of  groundless  hypotheses,  and  save  you  from  plodding  wearily 
through  the  ploughed  fields  of  unnecessary  details.  They  lead 
you  by  uniform  and  easy  stages  through  the  more  important 
regions,  they  direct  attention  to  every  landmark,  point  out 
the  most  noted  sites,  and  at  the  end  of  an  instructive  journey 
leave  you  in  possession  of  a route,  which  if  you  have  been 
attentive,  you  will  probably  not  forget  ; and  whence,  at  your 
future  leisure,  you  may  safely  make  these  digressions,  and 
encounter  those  difficulties,  which  at  the  outset  would  have 
puzzled,  weared,  disgusted  you.  Lectures  then  are  important 
to  you,  firstly,  because  they  guide  you  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  science  they  profess  to  teach ; secondly,  because  they  carry 
you  systematically  and  steadily  onwards  ; and  thirdly,  because 
they  serve  to  establish  in  the  mind  a series  of  fixed  points, 
which,  like  railway  stations  in  a new  tract  of  country,  become 
centres  of  activity  and  accumulating  wealth. 

Leading,  the  second  mode  which  I have  pointed  out  as  being 
essential  to  be  employed  in  obtaining  a knowledge  of  your 
profession,  needs  no  such  apology  for  its  recommendation,  as 
that  by  which  I prefaced  the  subject  of  lectures.  Its  im- 
portance is  universally  recognised,  and  you  will  do  well  not  to 
neglect  it.  But  do  not  mistake  the  method  of  employing  it, 
or  estimate  wrongly  the  amount  to  be  accomplished.  Your 
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reading  should  not  be  desultory,  but  should  have  a definite 
object,  should  be  directed  by  the  lectures  and  keep  pace  with 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  copious,  but  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  close?  exact ; and  that  what  is  read 
should  be  weighed,  thoroughly  understood  and  retained.  I 
would  urge  you,  at  all  events  in  the  early  part  of  your  career, 
not  to  read  or  consult  a number  of  authors  on  one  subject,  a 
course  which  would  only  distract  and  confuse,  but  having  under 
good  advice  selected  one,  make  his  your  text  book  and  cleave 
to  it ; for  I repeat,  you  will  make  much  more  real  progress 
by  reading  one  book  and  digesting  it,  than  by  quickly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  all  the  volumes  in  a library.  It  is  better  to 
thrive  on  a little  wholesome  food,  than  to  become  bloated  by 
indiscriminate  gluttony ! 

But  Lectures  and  Reading,  gentlemen,  are  after  all  merely 
accessory  to  that  most  important  part  of  your  studies  which  is 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  Laboratory,  the  Dissecting  Room,  the 
Dead-house  and  the  Wards  of  the  Hospital,  Always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  great  object  of  your  hospital  education  is  to  give 
you  practical  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  avail 
yourselves  to  the  full  of  all  those  opportunities  which  a large 
institution  like  this,  and  a well-appointed  school  afford — 
opportunities  which  will  probably  ere  long  cease  for  you,  never 
to  return.  But  I would  not  have  you  carried  away  too  early 
by  the  fascinations  of  original  investigation ; give  yourselves  up 
at  first  solely  to  the  guidance  of  your  teachers ; and  learn,  and 
understand  that  which  is  known,  before  you  strive  after  that 
which  is  unknown ; for  you  will  find  the  acquiring  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  already  accumulated  ample  occupation  for 
the  present  time,  and  the  best  apprenticeship  for  original 
inquires  hereafter 

Never  forget,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  students.  Enter  these 
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walls  with  the  single  object  of  learning,  and  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  furthering  your  object.  Try  to  understand  ; do  not, 
from  the  fear  of  showing  yourselves  ignorant,  which  we  all 
know  you  are,  hesitate  to  ask  questions  or  even  to  discuss. 
Listen  to  all  you  are  taught,  accept  it,  store  it  up.  I do  not 
say  store  up  every  thing  blindly,  but  do  not  select  too  fastidi- 
ously ; for  unlike  the  Parthenon  of  Mathematics,  in  which  every 
stone  is  perfect  and  combines  to  form  a perfect  whole,  the 
Alhambra  of  Medicine,  though  a glorious  palace,  is  a patch- 
work of  various  forms  of  architecture  and  presents  many 
faulty  and  unsound  parts,  the  removal  of  which,  with  too 
great  an  anxiety  for  unattainable  perfection,  might  leave 
the  entire  structure  a mass  of  ruins.  Do  not,  I say,  be  too 
fastidious  in  your  choice ; endeavour  to  believe  what  you  are 
taught ; impress  it  on  your  minds  as  truth,  for  under  the  con- 
viction of  its  truth  you  will  more  willingly  accept  it,  more  firmly 
retain  it.  Be  trustful,  be  hopeful  ! Doubt  and  scepticism 
will;  come  soon  enough — a time  will  arrive  when  possibly  a 
revulsion  in  your  feelings  will  occur,  when  you  will  begin  to 
see  the  fallacy  of  much  that  you  have  learnt,  to  depreciate  that 
in  it  which  is  really  valuable,  and  to  despair  of  further  efforts 
in  search  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  better  that  this  feeling 
should  come  after  you  have  made  good  progress  on  your  journey 
in  life,  when  if  properly  controled  it  will,  after  its  first  effects 
of  confusion  and  dismay  have  been  in  some  measure  recovered 
from,  enable  you  to  estimate  more  calmly  and  soberly  than 
before,  the  truth  and  the  fiction  blended  in  the  romance  of  life  ; 
than  that  it  should  sicken  you  in  the  beginning  of  your  studies, 
and  by  making  you  doubt,  at  a time  when  you  cannot  gauge 
your  doubts,  prevent  you  from  learning  at  all,  for  fear  that 
much  of  what  you  are  taught  may  prove  false  and  mischievous. 
Learning  is  like  bodily  food ; if  you  extract  from  the  latter 


those  principles,  which  alone,  chemists  tell  you,  nourish  the 
frame,  and  feed^on  them  only  yon  will  die;  if  yon  endeavour 
to  select  from  the  former  only  what  is  absolutely  true,  and 
feed  the  mind  on  nothing  else  it  will  languish.  Follow  in 
both  cases  the  dictates  of  nature  and  it  will  be  well ; be  en- 
lightened, but  not  too  nice  in  the  choice  of  either  mental  or 
bodily  aliment,  and  the  mind  and  frame  will,  both,  flourish  and 
grow  strong. 

While  you  are  at  the  hospital,  and  so  also  in  after  life, 
acquire  as  far  as  you  are  able  experience , and  endeavour  to 
become  practical  men  ; but  do  not  mistake  the  real  signification 
of  these  two  expressions.  Experience  is  the  constant  prop  of 
false  theories  and  facts  ; experience  is  the  back-bone  of  popular 
errors,  the  consistent  opponent  of  progress  and  improvement ; 
it  confirms  in  old  age  the  narrow  prejudices  and  hastily  adopted 
views  which  were  acquired  in  youth — it  is  an  arrant  cheat ! In 
fact  experience  like  statistics,  proves  and  disproves  everything. 
And  it  is  so  in  daily  life,  because  it  is  generally  founded  on  facts 
imperfectly  observed,  imperfectly  remembered  and  imperfectly 
compared,  by  minds  already  warped  and  prejudiced.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  their  experience,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  of  any  subject  in  which  they  are 
interested  and  to  which  they  have  paid  peculiar  attention, 
with  careful  notes  which  they  may  happen  to  have  preserved 
of  all  those  particulars,  on  which  alone  their  experience  can  be 
founded,  will  allow  at  once  that  my  strictures  are  based  on 
truth.  They  will  acknowledge  how  often  the  results  of  these 
two  forms  of  experience  have  clashed,  how  frequently  their 
recollections  have  altogether  deceived  them,  and  have  even  led 
them  to  conclusions  directly  opposed  to  those  which  a due 
consideration  of  the  facts  themselves  have  warranted.  Experi- 
ence, gentlemen,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  that 
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experience  which  I desire  you  to  gain— it  is  an  unsafe  guide? 
and  as  likely  to  lead  you  astray  as  to  direct  you  right.  You 
will  not  acquire  true  and  useful  medical  experience  by  walking 
daily  through  all  the  wards  of  a large  hospital,  however  long 
you  may  continue  the  process  ; not  even  if  you  cast  a hasty  look 
at  each  patient  as  you  pass,  nor  even  if  you  stop  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  one,  to  look  at  the  tongue  of  another,  to  read  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a third,  or  to  listen  to  the  physician’s  remarks  upon  a 
fourth  ; on  the  contrary,  you  will  gather  hasty,  baseless,  erro- 
neous views,  which  by  a continuance  in  the  same  course  will 
acquire  strength,  will  through  the  haze  of  distance  gradually 
assume  a larger  and  more  imposing  magnitude,  and  ultimately, 
taking  firm  possession  of  your  minds,  form  rooted  prejudices 
never  to  be  removed.  Experience  is  not  obtained  by  length  of 
years,  but  by  close,  accurate,  continued,  and  recorded  observa- 
tion. To  gain  experience  of  your  profession,  therefore,  do  not 
be  too  anxious  to  observe  much,  but  work  thoroughly,  exhaus- 
tively at  a few  things  ; take  careful  and  correct  notes,  preserve 
them  religiously,  refer  to  them,  read  them,  compare  them,  weigh 
them.  A few  facts  thoroughly  understood  and  carefully 
registered,  form  a far  more  valuable  fund  of  experience  than  a 
myriad  of  imperfect,  crude,  badly  arranged  fragments  ! 

Again,  endeavour  to  become  'practical  men  ; that  is  to  obtain 
so  far  as  you  are  able,  a thorough  mastery  over  the  details  and 
principles  of  your  profession,  and  the  power  of  applying  your 
knowledge  and  skill  to  the  benefit  of  your  fellow-creatures. 
But  do  not  misinterpret  the  sense  of  the  word  practical  any 
more  than  that  of  experience , nor  neglect  the  substance  to  grasp 
at  the  distorted  shadow.  Every  man  who  fails  to  refresh  and 
invigorate  his  mind  by  reading,  who  laughs  at  chemistry  and 
the  microscope,  who  despises  auscultation,  boasts  and  possibly 
believes  himself  a practical  man.  Every  idle  and  ignorant 
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student,  who  by  dint  of  grinding  slips  through  his  examinations, 
who  leaves  the  hospital  without  having  availed  himself  of  its 
treasures,  and  in  whom  experience  will  only  tend  to  confirm 
error,  will  ultimately  become  the  very  type  of  a practical  man  ! 
Do  not  share  in  a delusion  that  would  count  the  bearer  of  a 
blunderbuss  a more  efficient  soldier  than  he  who  carries  a 
minie  rifle,  and  would  esteem  an  itinerant  organ-grinder  a more 
practised  musician  than  a prima  donna ! But  recollect  that  the 
highest  degree  of  practical  skill,  must  be  founded  on  the  largest 
experience,  and  that  that  experience  must  be  measured,  not  by 
its  amount,  but  by  its  quality. 

In  your  intercourse  with  those  who  are  older  than  yourselves, 
you  will  naturally  be  influenced  to  a great  extent  by  them,  and 
particularly  by  those  whom  you  most  esteem.  You  will  receive 
from  them  possibly,  in  addition  to  instruction,  a portion  of  their 
tone  of  mind,  and  something  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 
You  will  do  right,  gentlemen,  to  follow  those  from  whom  you 
can  learn  most,  to  glean  from  them  all  the  knowledge  you  are 
able,  and  to  endeavour  to  copy  all  those  good  qualities  which 
you  find  them  to  possess.  But,  beware  of  going  further.  Do 
not,  in  your  blind  admiration  of  any  one  individual,  copy  his 
blemishes  and  defects  together  with  his  excellencies.  By  con- 
stituting yourselves  servile  copyists,  you  admit  to  y ousel  ves, 
what  no  man  is  wise  to  admit,  your  absolute  inferiority;  you  set 
an  artificial  limit  to  your  ambition ; with  your  own  hands  you  fix 
the  fetters  on  your  limbs  ; above  the  level  of  your  paradigm 
you  cannot  hope  to  rise,  and  will  probably  find  too  late,  that 
while  you  have  missed  the  acquisition  of  his  virtues,  you  have 
exaggerated  his  faults,  and  have  become  a miserable  caricature. 
Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  the  best  plan  is  to  preserve  your 
own  individuality  ; depend  upon  it  you  have  some  excellencies 
of  your  own,  which  will  show  themselves  during  the  natural 
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development  of  your  character,  and  which  would  become  sup- 
pressed or  neutralized  in  the  vain  attempt  to  mould  it  on  that 
of  another.  Every  tree  has  a beauty  of  its  own,  hut  how 
absurd  it  would  be  to  endeavour  to  train  the  poplar  into  the 
resemblance  of  an  oak! — But  in  avoiding  the  error  of  servile 
imitation,  do  not  run  into  the  opposite  one  of  believing  your- 
selves originals  ; do  not  give  the  reins  to  all  the  absurdity 
which  enters  your  minds,  under  the  monstrous  delusion  that 
your  oddities,  your  weaknesses,  your  follies,  are  so  many 
manifestations  of  independence,  strength,  and  excellence  of 
character.  Take  the  middle  course  ; curb  yourselves  with  a 
strong  hand ; copy  with  discrimination ; discover  the  secret  of 
a man’s  excellencies  and  apply  it  to  the  improvement  of  your 
own  ; but  repudiate  his  faults,  for  with  faults  you  are  already 
over-burdened.  Aim  at  perfection ; and  though  you  will  fall 
infinitely  short,  the  effect  will  be  healthy,  the  result  good ! 

Modesty  of  demeanour  is  a virtue  I would  recommend  you  to 
culitvate ; it  is  pleasing,  becoming,  and  in  your  capacity  of 
pupils,  essential.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  if  you  prosecute  science 
with  zeal,  you  can  scarcely,  I think,  be  otherwise  than  modest. 
It  is  surely  impossible  that  the  honest  and  ardent  student  of 
the  mysteries  of  creation  can  make  much  progress  in  his  studies, 
without  becoming  confirmed  in,  or  without  acquiring,  this  state 
of  mind.  When,  in  the  course  of  your  investigations  of  the 
works  of  nature,  their  stupendous  character  gradually  unfolds 
itself  before  your  eyes,  and  you  contrast  this  with  your  own 
littleness ; when  glimpses  of  their  infinite  perfection  break  upon 
you,  and  you  compare  this  with  your  own  imperfection  ; when 
you  begin  to  appreciate  the  consummate  wisdom  that  has 
created  and  sustained  them,  and  weigh  therewith  your  own 
utter  ignorance ; and  when  further  you  pass  from  nature  to 
nature’s  Glod,  and  essay  to  measure  your  own  meanness  and 
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sinfulness  with  his  Divine  Majesty  and  infinite  goodness  ; 
surely  self-complacency  and  vanity  can  find  no  resting  place 
in  yonr  hearts — the  overwhelming  sense  of  your  littleness  must 
render  you  truly  humble.  Yet,  gentlemen,  this  feeling  of 
humility  thus  engendered  need  not  make  you  mean-spirited 
or  deprive  you  of  self  respect.  Weighed  in  the  balance  with 
infinite  perfection  you  may  be  nothing,  but  compared  with 
those  who  are  similarly  circumstanced  with  yourselves  you 
may  be  much — you  are  a worm,  but  you  may  be  a very  Gfoliath 
among  worms ! While  the  former  consideration  will  render 
you  painfully  conscious  of  your  short-comings,  the  latter  will 
buoy  you  up  ; and  you  may  become  truly  humble  and  modest, 
without  losing  that  relative  self-respect,  which  enables  you  to 
compare  yourselves  fearlessly  with  your  neighbours,  and  gives 
you  confidence  to  maintain  your  position  among  them.  These 
considerations  may  do  yet  more,  they  may  lead  you  to  estimate 
others  at  less  than  possibly  their  own  or  the  world’s  price, 
but  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  neutralize  the  ill-effects  that 
might  ensue,  by  rendering  you  lenient  and  considerate  to  their 
imperfections  and  failings, 

I have  endeavoured  thus  far  to  inculcate  good  advice.  I have 
spoken  at  length — perhaps  tediously  ; yet  the  essence  of  what 
I have  aimed  at  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words ; conduct 
yourselves  as  gentlemen,  act  as  Christians,  strive  to  retain  that 
knowledge  which  you  have  already  acquired,  and  labour  to  make 
yourselves  masters  of  the  profession  you  have  selected.  But, 
gentlemen,  there  is  one  essential  point  in  connection  with  your 
future  progress  on  which  I have  not  yet  touched ; I have  as  yet 
said  nothing  in  respect  of  the  motives  and  objects  which  are  to 
encourage  and  sustain  you  in  the  journey  that  lies  before  you. 
You  have  adopted  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  have  deter- 
mined (let  us  hope)  to  work  on  at  it,  steadily,  fearlessly,  honestly; 
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but  have  yourselves  as  yet  given  possibly  little  thought  to  the 
motives  which  have  upheld  you  so  far,  and  are  to  sustain  you  in 
the  carrying  out  of  your  determination.  What  are  they  ? Perhaps 
feeling  the  responsibilities  which  are  entailed  on  you  in  virtue 
of  your  birth  into  the  world,  you  have  chosen  that  means  of 
livelihood  which  seems  to  promise  you  the  widest  spher'e  of 
usefulness,  and  have  determined  to  do  your  duty  in  it,  in  order 
that  the  life  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  you  may  not  be  wasted, 
and  in  order  that,  having  enacted  your  part  in  it  faithfully,  you 
may  finally  be  received  into  eternal  life — in  short,  perhaps  your 
object  is  simply,  solely  the  performance  of  your  duty  ? Perhaps 
knowledge  itself  has  attractions  for  you  ? The  prospect  of  com- 
petence, the  anticipation  of  domestic  comforts,  may  be  incentives 
to  application  ? The  greed  of  affluence  may  lure  you  on,  the  love 
of  praise,  the  cravings  for  power,  the  thirst  for  fame  ? Possibly 
you  may  be  impelled,  like  Howard,  by  philanthropy  ; or  you 
may  be  urged  by  the  sense  of  gratitude  or  the  yearnings  of  love  ? 
Yes  and  no,  gentlemen  ; for  look  into  your  minds,  analyze  your 
feelings,  and  you  will  discover  that  you  are  not  actuated  by  a sense 
of  duty  alone — no,  nor  by  any  other  single  motive — but  that  you 
are  impelled  by  a combination  of  inducements,  of  which  those 
just  hinted^at  are  merely  a few  examples.  The  motives  which 
determine  any  course  of  action,  rarely  operate  singly,  they  are 
a tangled  skein  of  threads  which  it  is  difficult,  often  impossible, 
to  unravel.  And  it  is  right  it  should  be  so.  No  doubt  the  more 
you  make  the  simple  feeling  of  duty  the  mainspring  of  your 
actions,  and  render  other  motives  subsidary  to  it,  the  more  likely 
are  you,  with  a clear  conscience,  to  obtain  the  results  at  which 
you  aim  ; but  if  you  endeavour  to  divest  yourselves  of  all  auxiliary 
motives,  and  to  act  simply  and  alone  from  a sense  of  duty  ; you  are 
robbing  yourselves  of  those  legitimate  supports  which  God  in 
in  his  goodness  has  furnished  you  with  ; you  are  travelling  over 
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a boundless  ocean,  directed  by  the  compass  alone,  without  the 
stars  to  indicate  your  position,  without  the  log  to  mark  your 
progress-—!  fear  for  your  success  ! The  Almighty,  who  has 
regulated  this  world  and  all  that  it  contains,  who  has  tempered 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  has  not  required  of  us  that  purity 
and  perfection  which  belong  to  immortality ; he  has  bestowed 
on  us  human  feelings,  with  grosser  appetites  and  desires,  the 
gratification  of  which  in  moderation  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  highest  degree  of  mortal  excellence.  He  did  not  give  us 
these  instincts  and  impulses  that  we  should  suppress  them,  still 
less  of  course  did  he  bestow  them  on  us  that  we  should  become 
their  slaves,  but  that  we  should  gratify  them  in  moderation,  and 
make  them  by  the  constant  encouragement  they  afford  subservient 
to  us  in  the  great  objects  of  our  existence.  He  has  not  made  this 
life  a journey  through  the  desert  with  the  single  hope  of  final  rest, 
but  he  has  rendered  it  for  us  a ramble  through  a pleasant  country, 
in  which  one  beauty  after  another  sustains  our  flagging  interest 
and  urges  us  merrily  onward;  he  has  not  ordained  it  one  con- 
tinuous painful  effort,  but  has  constituted  it  for  us  a succession 
of  efforts  and  rewards,  culminating  in  the  final  reward  of  perfect 
bliss.  I repeat  then,  gentlemen,  that  in  all  our  proceedings  we 
are  not  actuated,  we  are  not  required  to  be  actuated,  by  any 
single  motive,  but  are  encouraged  to  avail  ourselves  of  additional 
influences,  which  if  kept  in  proper  subordination,  will  act  in 
concert  with  and  strengthen  the  purer,  but  alas  too  unstable 
principle  of  duty,  which  alone  should  be  the  mainspring  of  our 
actions.  The  prizes  which  this  world  holds  out,  whether  they 
be  books,  medals,  appointments,  such  as  this  hospital  offers  to 
industrious  students,  whether  they  be  position,  affluence,  power, 
fame,  which  allure  us  in  the  world  at  large,  all  these  are  among 
those  additional  incentives  of  which  you  have  a right  to  avail 
yourselves  in  your  journey  through  life,  and  of  which,  with  the 
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limitation  I have  endeavoured  to  assign,  I recommend  you  to 
avail  yourselves  fully. 

The  additional  inducements,  which  this  hospital  holds  out  in 
aid  of  duty,  are  those  prizes  which  you  may  see  enumerated  in 
the  prospectus,  and  the  advantages  which  they  bring  with  them. 
It  is  said  by  many,  I have  heard  it  urged  within  these  walls, 
that  the  system  of  prize  giving  is  a bad  one.  From  this  view 
I need  scarcely  say  I dissent.  For  the  principle  I have  already 
argued,  and  am  content  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  offers 
the  highest  temporal  prizes  to  those  who  strive  most  diligently 
after  them,  and  as  that  which  holds  out  the  highest  eternal 
rewards  for  those  who  follow  most  faithfully  the  precepts  of 
religion.  As  to  details,  there  is  room  for  error,  and  consequently 
for  difference  of  opinion  ; but  the  more  prizes  are  made  to  further 
the  objects  of  education,  and  offered  as  inducements  to  proceed  in 
the  true  path  of  knowledge,  the  less  they  are  made  separate  and 
distinct  objects  of  ambition,  and  act  as  temptations  to  step  aside, 
the  more  beneficial  will  their  influence  prove.  And  I feel  bound 
to  assert  that  the  scheme,  which  is  in  operation  at  this  institution, 
is  framed  to  fulfil  all  the  beneficial  conditions  of  which  I have 
spoken.  As  regards  results,  I do  not  venture  to  maintain  that 
inconveniences  and  bad  consequences  may  never  ensue  from 
the  practice — everything  human  is  imperfect  ; the  cleanest 
casting  has  its  flaws,  the  finest  lens  its  aberrations.  But  I 
contend  that  its  general  result  is  beneficial,  that  it  offers  further 
inducements  for  perseverance  in  a good  cause,  and  that  even  in 
the  tendency  which  it  has  to  excite  disappointment,  envy  or 
vanity,  it  merely  calls  into  action  those  feelings  which  must 
frequently  be  excited  in  even  a higher  degree  in  after  life, 
without  which  this  world  would  not  be  a place  of  trial,  without 
which  to  fight  against  and  conquer,  we  should  never  earn  our 
highest  rewards  ! I exhort  you  then,  gentlemen,  to  use  your 
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best  endeavours  to  obtain  the  prizes  that  are  offered  by  the 
authorities  of  this  school.  I exhort  you  on  your  own  account, 
in  order  that  you  may  make  them  the  stepping-stones  to  eminence; 
I exhort  you  on  our  account,  in  order  that  you  may  carry  your 
cultivated  abilities  beyond  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  and  thus,  like 
Mr.  Garrett,  who  has  just  obtained  the  Scholarship  in  Classics  at 
the  Matriculation,  and  Mr.  Gervis,  who  but  lately  won  the  highest 
place  in  the  first  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  the 
London  University,  do  honor  to  your  Alma  Mater. 

You,  gentlemen,  who  have  been  educated  within  these  walls, 
and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  striving,  or  have  striven,  for 
prizes  with  various  success,  know  something  of  the  working  of 
the  system  here  carried  out.  Have  you  gained  anything  by  your 
experience  ? Some  of  you  have  stood  aloof,  or  have  shrunk, 
from  the  contest  in  which  others  have  put  forth  their  whole 
strength.  Did  idleness  hold  you  back  ? For  shame  ! youth  is  not 
the  time  for  sloth.  Did  the  fear  of  failure  restrain  you?  Alas,  if 
not  a crime,  want  of  courage  is  a fault  that  in  this  world  soon 
brings  its  own  expiation.  Overcome  it,  be  courageous  in  future — 
the  battle  is  to  the  strong ! Did  you  with  premature  experience 
stand  apart  because  you  esteemed  prizes  lighter  than  vanity? 
What  right  have  you  to  the  experience  of  age  ? If  the  rewards  of 
this  world  are  really  worthless,  it  is  your  duty  to  find  it  out  for 
yourselves,  not  to  take  it  on  trust.  Better  begin  the  feast  of  life 
with  an  appetite,  than  with  repletion  ; better  start  on  your  career 
as  an  advocate  than  as  a judge  l 

Some  of  you  have  laboured  in  the  sweat  of  your  brow  for 
prizes  which  you  have  failed  to  obtain.  Probably  you  feel 
disappointed  and  depressed  at  the  result ! But  do  not  let  so 
slight  a rebuff  dishearten  you,  or  how  will  you  make  head  against 
those  more  serious  disappointments  which  await  you  in  your 
future  career  ? You  wish  now  perhaps  that  you  had  not  entered 


the  lists ! But,  gentlemen,  I congratulate  you  that  in  doing  as 
you  have  done,  you  have  obtained  the  victory  over  that  idleness, 
that  want  of  courage,  that  contemptuous  indifference  against 
which  I have  inveighed.  You  regret  perhaps  that  you  have  no 
medals  to  adorn  you,  no  prizes  to  intoxicate  you  ! But, 
gentlemen,  in  the  efforts  you  have  made,  you  have  obtained 
knowledge,  in  comparison  of  which  medals  are  dross  ; you  have 
gained  the  approval  of  your  own  conscience,  which  is  far  better 
than  all  the  praises  the  most  eloquent  tongue  can  lavish  on  you. 
Possibly  you  chafe  under  a newly  awakened  sense  of  your  own 
inferiority ! But  need  you  admit  the  truth  of  that  unwelcome 
suspicion  ? He  who  has  obtained  the  prizes  has  undoubtedly 
manifested  superior  excellence  in  certain  qualities  of  mind ; he 
has  shewn  that  he  has  the  power  of  acquiring  and  arranging 
knowledge,  of  recalling  it  readily,  and  of  expressing  it  clearly 
and  rapidly  ; but  surely  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
is  the  most  learned  man,  the  deepest  thinker,  the  most  energetic 
actor,  or  that  he  is  endowed  with  any  of  those  transcendent  gifts 
which  confer  distinction  and  fame  in  literature  and  art ! You 
may  have  lost  prizes  to  those  who  have  gained  them  over  you 
worthily , and  yet  you  may  be  a Harvey,  a Newton,  a Michael 
Angelo,  or  a Shakespeare! 

Again,  some  of  you  have  won  the  laurels  for  which  you  have 
wrestled — you  have  gained  all  your  competitors  have  gained, 
and  something  more.  I doubt  not,  gentlemen,  you  have  deserved 
your  rewards,  and  I offer  you  my  sincere  congratulations.  But 
how  are  you  affected  by  your  success  ? Are  you  gratified  with  the 
result,  but  already  weary  of  the  effort  it  has  cost  you;  and  satisfied 
with  your  present  victory,  determined  to  lapse  into  indifference 
and  idleness  ? If  this  be  the  effect,  I am  sorry  for  you.  Yet  take 
your  prizes  and  keep  them  ; you  may  deem  them  hereafter,  as 
now,  honorable  distinctions ; but  they  will  become  instead 


a standing  reproof  to  you  for  time  and  opportunities  lost,  for 
talents  neglected  and  abused.  Has  your  first  success  ministered 
to  your  vanity,  and  given  you  an  exalted  estimate  of  your  own 
importance  ? You  have  mistaken  the  prizes  for  what  they  only 
represent ; you  have  worshipped  the  image  instead  of  the  God  ; 
you  have  complacently  listened  to  your  praises  and  believed  them, 
have  esteemed  that  absolute  which  was  only  conditional,  that 
true  that  was  in  effect  exaggerated ! Pause,  gentlemen,  ere  you 
make  your  vanity  a barrier  to  your  success,  ere  you  render  your- 
selves objects  of  pity,  of  ridicule,  of  contempt ! But  if  you  regard 
the  prizes  you  are  this  day  to  receive  as  objects  of  secondary 
importance,  and  value  them  only  as  the  external  indications  of 
positive  advance  in  knowledge  and  worth ; if  your  conscience 
tells  you  the  praises  heaped  upon  you  are  disproportionate  to 
your  merits,  and  you  believe  your  conscience  ; if  you  look  on 
your  medals  as  incentives  to  renewed  exertions,  and  credit  your 
excess  of  praises  to  Ihe  account  of  future  deserts  ; if  your  success, 
instead  of  rendering  you  vain,  has  made  you  humble  ; depend 
upon  it  you  deserve  the  rewards  you  have  striven  for—they  have 
done  you  good.  You  are  in  the  right  path,  go  on  in  it  and 
prosper ! 

I have  completed  the  task  I proposed  to  myself ; here  let 
me  pause.  But  ere  I quit  my  post,  permit  me  to  give  a cordial 
welcome  to  the  pupils  who  have  to  day  come  among  us,  a heart- 
felt benediction  to  those  who  leave  us  ; let  me  utter  a kindly 
greeting  to  the  old  friends  who  gladden  us  with  their  company  ; 
and  to  you  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  so 
patiently  listened  to  my  discourse,  let  me  return  my  sincere 
acknowledgements,  my  grateful  thanks—Farewell ! 


